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some in a frank and generous spirit, others with con-
temptuous indifference. But the debt of the Tract-
arians to their Liberal friends in 1845 was not so
great as Dean Stanley, thinking of the Liberal party
as what it had ultimately grown to be, supposed to be
the case. The Liberals of his school were then still
a little flock : a very distinguished and a very earnest
set of men, but too young and too few as yet to hold
the balance in such a contest. The Tractarians were
saved by what they were and what they had done,
and could do, themselves. But it is also true, that
out of these feuds and discords, the Liberal party
which was to be dominant in Oxford took its rise,
soon to astonish old-fashioned Heads of Houses with
new and deep forms of doubt more audacious than
Tractarianism, and ultimately to overthrow not only
the victorious authorities, but the ancient position of
the Church, and to recast from top to bottom the
institutions of the University. The i3th of February
was not only the final defeat and conclusion of the
first stage of the movement. It was the birthday of
the modern Liberalism of Oxford.

But it was also a crisis in the history of many lives.
From that moment, the decision of a number of good
and able men, who had once promised to be among
the most valuable servants of the English Church,
became clear. If it were doubtful before, in many
cases, whether they would stay with her, the doubt
existed no longer. It was now only a question of
time when they would break the tie and renounce their